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With Comments by the Editor 


HIS is a working number of the Bulletin, issued with- 
out illustrations because its sole purpose is to get 
certain facts promptly before the people. 

For the first time since the National Parks Association 
was organized in May, 1919, the shock troops of the allied 
armies of Special Privilege have transferred their attack 
from the National Park section to the National Forest sec- 
tion of the line of National Defense. 

From 1919 to 1924 they assaulted National Parks con- 


/ servation unceasingly by every device known to lobbies, 


' are identical. 


ty 


by nation-wide propaganda, and by frontal attack; but 
the line, though dented, held. ‘‘Thou shalt not pass,”’ 
declared the millions of plain citizens who, personally and 
through their allied organizations, rallied to defense. Fail- 
ing to pass, Special Privilege now, led by grazing interests, 
concentrates its forces upon the National Forests. The cam- 
paign was planned a year ago; a barrage of public hearings 
was carried on all summer throughout the west; and, with 
the Sixty-ninth Congress assembled in its long session, the 
frontal assault is at hand. 

In its essentials, the old campaign against the National 
Parks and this new campaign against the National Forests 
The one pur- 


sents them in practice when it knows what it is the people 
want. The difficulty lies right there. Those who seek to 
profit by Congress continually din their demands into the 
ears of Senators and Representatives, while the people who 
will be the sufferers sit silently by—and blame 

when it is too late. But they have no right to blame 
gress. The fault is their own silence. 

The earnest protests of the people, reiterated by them 
for five years, saved the National Parks. The earnest re- 
iterated protests of the people will also save our National 
Forests. As organizations and as individuals, tell — 
Senators, your Representatives, and the Public Lands - 
mittee of your Senate what you want and then go on tell- 


them. 
Let Congress know your will, and Congress will obey it. 
A National, Not a Sectional, Issue 


Another experience from our National Park defense may 
be useful in defending our National Forests, The $ x 
Bill probably will be claimed as the sentiment of the 
in the interest of its prosperity, and an attempt doubelen 
will be made to shut out eastern protest on the ground that 

the east does not understand 


western conditions. 





posed to prostitute a great 
National Educational Insti- 


Throughout the National 


| tution, the people’s out-door 

/ museum system of primitive 

\ | America, to the profits of a 

free of power companies. 

e other purposes to crip- 

» ple a great National Indus- 

/ trial Institution, charged 

4 with the restoration of our 

forests, for the profits of a 

, Sroup of grazing companies. 
It Is Right Up to You 


The sound method of de- 
fense which defeated the 
former assault will defeat 
also this new assault. This 
is earnest, determined and 
a personal appeal to 


ngress. 

In theory, Congress rep- 

| Tesents the people of the 
_ United States; and it repre- 


a 





PRESERVING THE PRIMITIVE 
AND MAJESTIC IN NATURE 


Reso.vep, That the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science recognizes the national parks 
as the means of preserving unique representations of 
the primitive and majestic in nature, and wishes to 
record its protest against additions to the National 
Park System, or change in policy, which may tend to 
lessen, in fact or in public estimation, their present 
high value as nat museums, their complete con- 
servation from industrial uses, and their effectiveness 
as a national educational institution. — 


The above resolution was adopted by the Council 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the Kansas City meeting of the Associa- 
tion, January 1, 1926. 








of National 

industry was solely a west- 
ern question in which the 
east was not concerned, and. 
that western sentiment was 
solidly for it. We did not 


important part 
ing Senator Walsh’s nu- 
merous bills for the dam- 











Whether or not the grazing areas of the National For- 
ests shall be practically given to grazing companies, and 
the Forest Service shackled in its difficult task of restoring 
the nation’s disappearing resources of forest and lumber, 
is not a western, but a national, question; and when western 
people understand the facts, they will oppose it with the 
utmost of energy. 

In an article on a later page, Dr. George Bird Grinnell 
brings forward a question of far greater importance to the 
future prosperity of the nation than that which fills Mr. 
Stanfield and his fellow committeemen with deep concern. 


Should National Forest Grazing be Abolished? 


Has this nation any right to continue commercial graz- 
ing in the National Forests? 

We are now using four times as much lumber as we are 
growing. Lumber depletion, involving national calamity 
beyond imagination, is within calculable distance. 

That is the most serious economic problem which faces 
the nation today. Every forest resource must be mobil- 
ized in preparation to lessen, so far as possible, the coming 
catastrophe. The Nation must lead the way. The Forest 
Service is the nation’s Executive agency, the National For- 
ests its field of labor. 

There is no emergency in meat and hides. The very fact 
that the western grazing industry is in grim financial 
straits, that it cannot command prices sufficient to make a 
profit, while meantime the retail price of meat throughout 
the country is gradually and surely declining, sharpens the 
issue. Grazing lands in the National Forests are only a 
tenth of those in use elsewhere in the same states, so that 
the abolishment of commercial grazing on these lands would 
ereate no new condition. 

This is the problem which Congress ought to be studying. 


Is National Parks Conservation Safe? 


Besides the necessity to retain national control of every 
acre of our National Forests, there is still another need for 
defeating the Stanfield Bill. The long struggie known 
as the War on the National 
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At present, National Parks conservation is safe. It is 

i by the national administration, in Congress, 
and by its enemies, as the national policy. 
‘*Boring from Within’’ 


Nevertheless, there is still another danger ahead, and it is 
the greater because it comes from within the circle of Na- 
tional Park promotion. It is easier to fight off avowed 
enemies, with clubs if n , than to convince many 
enthusiastic boosters that distinction and value can be 
maintained only by the strict maintenance of standards. 

As museums of primitive America, our National Parks 
constitute a national institution whose like the world else- 
where does not possess nor ever can possess; an institution 
which, besides its very great recreational usefulness, pos- 
sesses educational and scientific values to the present and 
future which are beyond estimate or comparison. 

As museums of primitive America, our National Parks 
have been, ean be, and will be powerfully defended against 
violation. But,-as merely recreational areas, they cannot 
be defended long, and none but dreamers will risk the Sys- 
tem on such a misconception. As soon as man-handled 
areas are introduced anywhere, the sole logical argument 
against man-handling existing areas for water power and 
irrigation will disappear, and the beginning of the end is 
at hand. 

If the condition of primitiveness is eliminated from our 
National Parks System in one part of the country, it can- 
not be maintained in another part. The same system can- 
not serve God in the west and Mammon in the east. 


National Parks vs. State Parks 


Again illogically, the same thoughtless enthusiasts who 
shout for the expansion of the National Parks System at 
the expense of its standards also shout as loudly for State 
Parks. Yet, if they have their way, no difference will exist 
between the two kinds except administrative control; one 
kind will be administered by the National Government and 
the other by State Governments. In the east, such a level- 
ing will inevitably and immediately create keen rivalry 
between the two admin- 
istrative types, in which, in- 





Parks formally ended when 
Albert Fall, the most ag- 
gressive but by no means 
the most dangerous of con- 
servation’s enemies, retired 
from the Interior Depart- 
ment, and his successor, 
Hubert Work, espoused Na- 
tional Parks defense. 

But is it really ended? 

Not if the Stanfield graz- 
ing bill passes, nor any mod- 
ification of it which puts 
private interests in control- 
ling possession of any part 
of the National Forest. 

In that event, we may con- 
fidently expect the reopen- 
ing of the war on National 
Parks conservation. It will 
be a logical consequence. If 
Congress commits to private 
eontrol grazing areas within 
reservations dedicated to 
another purpose,why should 
it not commit to private 
control power areas within 
reservations dedicated to 


VISITING THE 


FRIENDS : 


THE FOLLOWING APPEAL GREETS TOURISTS 
OLDEST AND LARGEST 
SEQUOIA TREES IN SEQUOIA AND GEN- 
ERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARKS 


This is one of the oldest and largest living things on 
earth. This tree was in lusty growth when Christ 
walked in Palestine; when Moses gave the ten com- 
mandments to the Hebrews, it was a sturdy young 
tree, a few hundred years old; when the cohorts of the 
Assyrians descended on Greece, and when Cheops 
built his pyramid, it was already thrusting a slender 
spire of tender green into California’s blue sky. 

Treat this tree with the reverence it should inspire. 
Do not deface nature’s largest and oldest living monu- 
ment by carving your name, by removing the smallest 
particle of bark, or by trampling down. the natural 
protective covering over the roots. What one person 
might be permitted to do with insignificant damage 
to the tree must not be done by the many thousands. 

We ask your cooperation in preserving this grand 
old man in his patriarchal perfection for the admira- 
tion of your children and your children’s children. 


evitably and immediately, 
the State Park movement 
will be seriously handi- 
capped. 

Why? 

Because National Parks 
are developed and main- 
tained at the expense of 
National instead of Stave 
taxation, and because the 
reputation of the National 
Parks System for scenic 
magnificence will, until in- 
evitably weakened by the 
lesser inclusions these en- 
thusiasts demand, draw 
thousands of paying guests 
from other states to the 
benefit of state business. 

With the door opened to 
all by the elimination of es- 
sential National Park stan- 
dards, what State will elect 
to create parks at its own 
expense and up-keep with 
Uncle Sam’s treasury door 
accessible to its Congres- 
sional delegation? 


Joun R. Wurtz, 
Superintendent. 











another purpose? 
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STOP! LOOK! 


LISTEN !—THEN ACT! 


Analysis and meaning of the Stanfield Bill, now before the Senate Public Lands Committee, 
to give away Property Rights in the Nation’s Grazing Lands 


ENATOR STANFIELD of Oregon, former sheep owner 
and now chairman of the special Senate committee to 
investigate sheep and cattle grazing in the National Forests 
and Public Domain, has introduced into the Senate a bill 
(S. 2584) embodying the demands of Western sheep and 
cattle industries as expressed in resolutions passed at their 
Salt Lake City convention last August. 
The bill has been referred to the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, of which, also, Senator Stanfield is chairman. 


Final Meaning of this Bill 


The analysis of the bill made by the American Forestry 
Association, reduced to its simplest statement, shows: 

1. That it puts grazing on a par with forestry as a pri- 
mary use of the National Forests. 

2. That it makes grazing grants equivalent to property 
rights. 

3. That, where contracts are made on the ‘‘area basis,’’ 
which it stresses, lessees would have exclusive right to deter- 
mine the kind and number of their livestock and the length 
of their grazing seasons. 

4. That the so-called ten-year leases are practically 
leases in perpetuo. This is shown— 


(a) by giving the lessee the preference in renewal; 

(b) by providing that, on the death of the lessee, the 
lease shall pass to his devisee or his estate; and 

(ec) by providing that leases may be sold and trans- 
ferred. 


5. That, at the terminations of the ten-year leases and 
their renewals, by limiting to five per cent the Forest Ser- 
vice’s power to reduce the size of leased areas or the live- 
stock grazed thereon, it practically excludes new settlers 
and communities forever from grazing privileges in Na- 
tional Forests. At this rate, it would take a hundred years 
to reduce a large grant forty per cent to make room for 
new settlers clamoring for grazing range for their farm 
cattle. Thus, it discourages settlement in the enormous 
areas bordering the National Forests. 

6. That sole appeal from Forest Service decisions is to 
a State board of three, who must have practical knowledge 
of the livestock industry, and whose findings ‘‘shall be 
prima facie evidence of the correctness of the facts,’’ and 

7. That, for ten years, there shall be no increase of graz- 
ing fees over the present fees, which are only half the av- 
erage fees now current outside federal grazing lands; and 
that these shall be reduced or abolished whenever it can be 
shown that adverse market conditions exist in the stock 
raising industry or any branch thereof. 


Evident Intent and the Local Courts 


On the other hand, the bill gives Forest Supervisors a 
certain discretion in granting area basis contracts, sanc- 
tions permits of less than ten years, and allows reduction 
of grazing where it will injure other forest resources; but 
the limits of these powers are obscure. Also it makes a point 
of the right of final appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

These mollifying provisions, however, quarrel seriously 
with the evident intent, apparent elsewhere throughout the 
bill, to vest complete control in the grazers. Appeals to 
local courts for construction of conflicting provisions inev- 
itably will follow, in which the bill’s evident intent will 
doubtless have its full influence. It is in the power of local 
courts to nullify appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture by 


construing as the bill apparently intends the finality of 
the findings of fact by a State Board having no interest in 
any other National Forest resource than grazing. 


Will Strangle Forest Administration 


The passage of this bill, says the American Forestry As- 
sociation, ‘‘will create at one stroke property rights and 
easements more binding and far-reaching in their nature 
than those which have existed in European countries for 
hundreds of years. In these countries such grazing rights 
were the primary cause of forest destruction. Once estab- 
lished, it has been found impossible to dislodge them except 
by voluntary purchase. The passage of this legislation will 
strangle the administration of the National Forests as tim- 
ber-growing and water-protective properties.’’ ; 

The National Parks Association is no expert in forestry 
or grazing, but it requires no expert to understand that, if 
open lands aggregating 90,000,000 acres, scattered in in- 
numerable parcels through our National Forests and involv- 
ing the handling of millions of sheep and cattle, should be 
transferred to the unrestricted control of interests engaged 
in a business totally different from forestry, the nation’s 
principal business there of forest farming would suffer im- 
measurable damage. 

That this is recognized by the grazing companies is shown 
by the clause in their Salt Lake City resolutions demanding 
that no damage to the National Forests should be charge- 
able to them unless it could be proved to be ‘‘ willful dam- 


This nation is now using four times as much lumber as it 
is growing, and an economic catastrophe beyond imagina- 
tion is within calculable distance. It is no time to hamper 
our forest farmers. 


Market Values 


If these grazing lands were private property, they would 
average two dollars and a half an acre in market value. In 
other words, this bill proposes, under the guise of leasing, 
to confer upon private interests rights equalling a free gift 
of national property in the National Forests worth $225,- 
000,000. If the 186,000,000 acres of grazing land in the 
Public Domain, which the grazers also demand, were in pri- 
vate possession, its market value would average one dollar 
an acre, or $186,000,000 more. 

The bill, therefore, proposes to dispose of national prop- 
erty worth $411,000,000. But not, mark you, to pass its 
title. These grazers are excellent business men. Their taxes 
as owners of the property in fee simple would exceed For- 
est Service grazing fees. 


In the Interest of Comparatively a Few 


It must be understood, also, that the bill is not in the 
interest of the general grazing industry of the states con- 
cerned, but of comparatively a few ing companies. 
About a tenth, only, of the lands in these states which are 
used for grazing are in public ownership. The other nine- 
tenths are either owned by those who graze cattle upon 
them, or are leased at fees about double those charged by 
the Forest Service for grazing on lands in National Forests. 


What to Do About It 


The bill plainly is a throw-back to the times before Roose- 
velt, when Congress flung to all askers the greatest and most 
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valuable heritage of primitive forest that the world, prob- 
ably, has ever produced. 

Believing its forests sufficient for all time, the Nation then 
slept. But it is awake now. 

There is only one way to handle this situation. That is 
prompt appeal to one’s Senators, and protest to the Senate 
Public Lands Committee. If armed with the mandates of 
thousands of his constituents, your Senator will see that 
the nation’s rights in this property are preserved. If 
cautioned by the protests of hundreds of thousands, the 
Public Lands Committee of your Senate, in spite of its 
chairman, will hesitate to report this bill. 


The Responsible Committee 


The Senate Public Lands Committee, with whose ap- 
proval, only, and only by whose formal action, this bill can 
be presented to the Senate, consists of the following: 


REPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS 
tRobert N. Stanfield, Oregon Key Pittman, Nevada 
Chairman tAndrieus A, Jones, New Mexico 
Reed Smoot, Utah tJohn B. Kendrick, Wyoming 


Thomas J. Walsh, Montana 
tHenry F. Ashurst, Arizona 
+C. C. Dill, Washington 


Peter Norbeck, South Dakota 
+Ralph Cameron, Arizona 
Tasker L. Oddie, Nevada 
[Porter H. Dale, Vermont 
Rice W. Means, Colorado 
"George H. Williams, Missouri 
The names italicized are Senators representing grazing 
states in which some of the sheep and cattle companies 
make use of grazing areas within National Forests. The 
names starred (*) are Senators who have been added to 
the Committee at this session. The names marked with a 
dagger (7) are Senators constituting the special commit- 
tee which wrote the bill. The bill itself covers thirty-five 
printed pages, and is exceedingly technical. If you want 
a copy of it, write to the National Parks Association. 
Here is your situation. The power lies, not in this com- 
mittee, nor in Congress, but in the people themselves. It 
is up to you. 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS 

The National Forests of the United States are a hun- 
dred and forty-six in number, and their boundaries en- 
close areas summing 182,817,159 acres, or 285,652 square 
miles. Included in this total are private holdings which 
aggregate 39,553 square miles, leaving in public owner- 
ship, under the administration of the Forest Service, 157,- 
502,783 acres or 246,044 square miles. Scattered through 
these forests are meadows and thinly-forested tracts ag- 
gregating nearly 9,000,000 acres of grazing lands. 

The National Forests occur in twenty-eight States and 
two territories. Because suitable forested lands in the 
east had all passed into private or State ownership be- 
fore National Forests were authorized by Congress, they 
group largely in eleven far-western States: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. 

The second largest grouping of National Forests occur 
in six of the Southern Appalachian States: Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Georgia. In these states, where the lands were acquired 
by purchase under the Weeks Act, they aggregate 8,500 
square miles. 

The third group in area is that in the Ozark Moun- 
tains of Arkansas, also acquired by purchase, which ag- 
gregate 2,500 square miles. 

Small National Forests also occur in Minnesota, South 
Dakota, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Florida, Nebras- 
ka, Alabama, Michigan, Oklahoma and Maine. There are 

also National Forests in Alaska and Porto Rico. 
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MORE LAVA BEDS RESERVED 


Weird and Fantastic Region in Oalifornia Made a 
National Monument 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has created by executive 

order the Lava Beds National Monument in north- 
eastern California, fifty miles from Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon. It is within the Modoc National Forest, and will be 
administered by the Agricultural Department. It in- 
cludes 46,967 acres or 73 square miles. 

The area is described by the government publicity man 
as a ‘‘weird and fantastic example of nature’s handi- 
work,’’ whatever that may mean in a system of reserva- 
tions for scientific purposes. It is voleanic; and, though 
not fully explored, a hundred caves have been mapped. 

Inscriptions and paintings on the rocks are believed to 
be the work of early Indian tribes. In 1873 the region 
was the scene of conflict between white settlers and In- 
dians. Here, during a campaign against the Modocs un- 
der the celebrated Captain Jack, General Canby and 
many soldiers were killed. 


FIGHTING ELK 


**I came across two bull elk fighting, the other day,’’ 
writes Ranger Gorrit Dommink of Yellowstone National 
Park, ‘‘and I have never seen a finer strain of what we are 
pleased to call human virtues—strength, courage and amaz- 
ing skill and generalship. The courage of these great ani- 
mals is outstanding. An elk is game to the last drop.’’ 





A BREATH OF FRESH AIR 


By Ropert Sreruive Yarp 


HE first time I camped in the Adirondacks, 

squirrels raided our supplies to their consider- 
able damage. The first time I camped in Glacier 
National Park a brown bear got away with a much- 
needed ham. The first time I camped in the Rockies 
a big gray bird dropped from an overhanging pine 
and grabbed a ba20n sandwich half way between tin- 
plate and mouth. 

**Robber!’’ I yelled at the bird. 

“‘That’s his name,’’ remarked the old-timer, 
**Camp Robber.”’ 

There never was a more friendly bird at meal 
time. As many as half a dozen once joined us indus- 
triously at lunch. 

The Camp Robber of the Western mountains is the 
Whisky Jack of the old northeastern lumber camps. 
I don’t know how he came by the latter name, but, 
if he doesn’t drink whisky, it is the only absorbable 
item in the camper’s outfit that he will not greedily 
engulf. 

In correct nomenclature, he is the Canada Jay. 
He is a neat dresser, wearing, with a serviceable 
gray suit, a black skull cap and a white tie. Except 
for a certain stridency, an abnormal appetite, and 
appalling nerve, he seems to have little in common 
with his cousin, the Blue Jay. In the East, he is 
seldom found south of Northern New York, but he 
ranges the Western mountains at goodly altitudes 
through all their length. 

He has still other names in the Sierra and else- 
where, but under any other name he eats as much. 
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GRAZING SERIOUSLY SETS BACK FOREST GROWTH 


Under Present Conditions, it is a Grave Question Whether it Should 
Longer be Permitted in National Forest Timber Lands 


By Gerorce Birp GrRInNELL 
Chairman of the Council on National Parks, Forests and Wild Life 


ANY conservationists feel that grazing on timber 
lands in the National Forests should no longer be 
permitted, or at least that it should be carefully guarded. 
They believe that this grazing seriously interferes with the 
growth of new forests, and materially retards the reforest- 
ing of cut-over lands, even where seed trees are left in num- 
bers sufficient to provide new forests. 

The belief that grazing needs further restriction is con- 
firmed by investigations made during some years past in 
certain National Forests in Arizona. These observations 
appear to show that livestock in the last 20 to 30 years has 
eaten up perhaps 200,000,000 board feet of potential tim- 
ber on cut-over lands within two National Forests alone. 


Cattle and Sheep Destroy Pine Seedlings 


Natural reproduction of trees has been insufficient over 
about 200,000 acres, or 60 per cent of the cut-over land in 
the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests in Arizona, 
and this lack has been caused in large part by overgrazing. 
The damage is caused chiefly by sheep and cattle eating the 
pine seedlings. Although the destruction of seedlings is 
especially serious on cut-over areas, it also means a great 
loss in virgin forests where seedlings are needed to replace 
old trees which are constantly dropping out. 

Grazing is not the only danger to these forests of the 
southwest. In the past they have suffered much from 
destructive logging and from fire. At present, however, 
fire and logging are well controlled by the Forest Service, 
and the public has come to expect better care of its forest 
resources for the future. The handling of the grazing 
problem, however, has proved difficult. Notwithstanding 
repeated efforts by the Forest Service to place restrictions 
on the grazing, these efforts have constantly been blocked 
by the cattle and sheep men, who even now are asking 
Congress for legislation which will still further weaken the 
hands of the Forest Service. 


Grazers Show no Interest in the Forests 


At hearings held in the West last summer a Senatorial 
Committee attacked the Forest Service because of its al- 
leged failure to grant privileges to the stockmen, but one 
looks in vain in the record for any expression of interest 
as to the care of the Forests. The Senators who might be 
supposed to be considering the public interests seemed to 
feel that their public was the livestock interest, and to 
think not at all of the country at large, by which the For- 
ests and the public domain are owned. 

The livestock has within thirty years destroyed this enor- 
mous quantity of possible timber, but it may take another 
twenty years to replace the seedlings which have been 
destroyed. It has been found that on the average it takes 
twenty years to obtain a satisfactory stand of seedlings in 
the Arizona pine forests. The crops of seed are irregular, 
and these seeds germinate only when the weather is wet. 
Good crops of seed and wet seasons sometimes coincide only 
once in ten years, and even then the survival is seldom suf- 
ficient and two or three combinations are usually required 
for a complete stand of young trees. 

In the year 1919 there was a very heavy yield of seed, 
and at the same time most favorable weather conditions. 
Millions of vigorous seedlings sprang up even on old cut- 


tings where there were but few seed trees. The greater por- 
tion of this growth has already been destroyed. 

It has been calculated that, at their present market prices 
as timber on the stump and forage, trees are worth fifteen 
times as much per acre for timber as for cattle feed. Ata 
net growth of 100 board feet per acre per year, 150,000,000 
or 200,000,000 board feet would have been grown during 
the last twenty years. On certain lands which were par- 
tially stocked, the timber was actually grown at this rate. 
On most lands the loss is still going on. 


Grazing Makes for Poor Quality of Timber 


Besides reducing the amount of timber reproduction, 
grazing causes a poor quality of timber. The young trees 
must grow close together to produce good, straight saw tim- 
ber. Many young trees die, being crowded out and de- 
prived of light and nutriment by their fellows, but those 
that remain are tall, straight and free from lower limbs. 
Without this crowding they would have been short, crooked 
and the trunks full of knots. The scattered reproduction 
that survives after the grazing may, therefore, be worse 
than none, because the trees are valueless, and because they 
prevent younger and better growth. 

In view of attempts now being made to secure legislation 
to limit the control of the Forest Service over the National 
Forests, and to turn them over in part to the stock men, 
this matter has a pressing importance at this time. 


ALASKA AS A WINTER RESORT 


Telegraphic reports to the Biological Survey during the 
third week of January showed an unprecedented number 
of ducks and geese remaining along the coast of southern 
Alaska and northern British Columbia. An abundance of 
ducks and geese has been noted as far north as the flats 
about the mouths of the Copper and Bering Rivers. From 
Wrangell come reports of many ducks and geese on the flats 
near there, and the Stikine River flats in northern British 
Columbia are reported to be free of snow and ice. 

A wireless dated January 22 from the Alaska Game 
Commission advised the Biological Survey that large num- 
bers of mallards and thousands of geese were on the Stikine 
flats, a remarkable occurrence for this time of the year. 


TABLE MANNERS IN YELLOWSTONE 


Yellowstone reports a golden eagle so gorged with meat 
that she couldn’t lift her weight to fly away when rangers 
approached within a few feet. 

After a time she leaped into the air, and, taking advan- 
tage of a slope, glided several hundred yards and lay help- 
less. Again the rangers overtook her, when she made ‘‘a 
few awkward jumps like the jumping frog of Calaveras 
County which had swallowed a stomach full of buckshot.’’ 

She was not sick, not even dull nor apathetic, and, after 
digestion had got in its good work, succeeded in making 
away. The rangers explained that ‘‘the bird must have 
simply taken on too much ballast. The same thing hap- 
pened once with the world fliers in Alaska when they over- 
loaded their planes with gasoline.’’ ~ 
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IMPORTANT MOVE TO SAVE MIGRATORY BIRD LIFE 


Anthony Bill Regarded by Students of Wild Life Everywhere as the Most Important 
Canservation Measure, by far, for many Years 


URING two Congresses, the Sixty-seventh and the 

Sixty-eighth, the conservationists of the country have 
been earnestly endeavoring to pass a bill granting permis- 
sion to the sportsmen of the country to contribute half a 
million dollars a year for two purposes: the purchase and 
administration by the United States Biological Survey of 
swamp lands necessary for the continued existence of mi- 
gratory acquatic birds; and the better administration of 
the Migratory Bird Treaty Act of ten years ago which has 
done so much for protecting American bird life. 

One would naturally suppose that so useful a measure, 
involving no cost to the national treasury, would arouse 
no oppositions. As a fact it had few, and these were largely 
based on misunderstandings. 

A few localities opposed a tax of a dollar a year as li- 
cense fee for those who wanted to shoot six or seven species 
which are legally shot now without license fees. Others, 
who oppose hunting of every kind, at first declared the 
bill a measure for increased bird slaughter, whereas it 
would increase protection for hundreds of other species 
which are never hunted. 

Still others objected to increasing the ‘‘army of federal 
agents’’ enforcing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act through 
the states, whereas the alleged ‘‘army’’ consists of twenty- 
five men divided among forty-eight states. Common sense 
dictates more than that. 


History of the Movement 


It took one Congress to straighten out these misappre- 
hensions. In that Congress the bill passed the Senate two 
to one, but failed in the House. 

In the next Congress, the Sixty-eighth, it passed the 
House two to one, but, for reasons unconnected with the 
measure, was not reached on the Senate calendar when Con- 
gress adjourned on March 3 last. 

Now, the bill is up again, and public opinion demands its 
prompt passage in both houses of Congress by greatly in- 
ereased majorities. It is difficult to see how rational objec- 
tion can be made. It should receive the hearty backing of 
conservationists and organizations of all kinds in every 
part of the country. 

The bill is officially named the Migratory Bird Refuge 
and Marshland Conservation Act. It is in charge of Daniel 
R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas. It is before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which Representative Gilbert N. 
Haugen of Iowa is chairman. 

The success of the Federal migratory bird legislation, 
notwithstanding the insufficiency of appropriations to 
carry out its provisions, has been marked. Not only has 
the former swift decrease in migratory bird life been 
checked during the last ten years, but observers have re- 
ported increases in many species. 


Cutting Off Bird Life at Its Source 


But during the last several years, a new peril has as- 
sumed dangerous proportions. Bird life is being cut off 
at its source. The innumerable swamps and moist bot- 
tom-land thickets throughout the country which are the 
family homes of many of our most fascinating species are 
being drained at a rate which arouses the fears of the most 
optimistic of our bird observers. 

Americans are usually extremists, and reclamation, one 
of the greatest of modern functions for the development 
of our country’s natural resources, is, under the enter- 


prise of commercial drainage companies seeking business, 
being pushed to disastrous lengths. It is a fact that a 
large number of the water-areas drained by these com- 
panies prove to be entirely useless for agriculture because 
of the unfitness of the bottom soils. 

Many hundreds of thousands of acres which were the 
breeding homes of uncountable millions of migratory birds 
a few years ago have in this way become useless for any 
purpose whatever. Nevertheless, optimistic farmers urged 
by drainage promoters seem increasingly willing to specu- 
late on their own swamps being the exceptions. It is the 
American spirit. 

But what to do? 


Science, Sport and Sentiment in Union 


National, State and private enterprise is preserving 
many fine areas as sanctuaries. But there are sharp limits 
to the public money and private subscriptions available 
for these purposes. The continuance and increase of our 
native birds depend in the last analysis upon the continued 
existence of lesser bottom lands for whose purchase public 
money is not available ; and these are passing swiftly. 

The solution of the problem has been found through the 
United action of nature conservationists and sportsmen— 
terms which in these enlightened times are nearly synony- 
mous. The pitiful age of slaughter has long since passed 
for America. The song bird is forever safe from the gun. 
The standard of American sport has, in recent years, at- 
tained the highest level in civilization. The game hog and 
the lawbreaker find their greatest enemy in the sports- 
man. Science, sentiment and sport march hand in hand. 
All three unite behind Mr. Anthony’s Migratory Bird Ref- 
uge bill. It is the sportsmen who agree to furnish the 
money for the purchase of these necessary breeding lands ° 
and waters throughout the United States. 


How the Fund Will be Raised and Used 


The machinery for the proposed new law is simple. 
Each sportsman desiring to shoot migratory game birds 
which constitute a small proportion of our migratory birds 
will pay at any post office one dollar for his season’s license, 
which is so small an addition to his hunting expenses as to 
be negligible. The Migratory Bird Protection Fund thus 
collected may reach even a million dollars a year. Of 
this, sixty per cent will go for the purchase of suitable land 
and water areas for refuges, and forty per cent for admin- 
istration and meeting the deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
The bill asks to have $50,000 advanced in order to start the 


machinery. 
Control and Management 


The purchase of the lands will be administered by the 
same Commission which has so successfully administered@ 
the Weeks Act for the purchase of National Forest lands 
in the East. It consists of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Postmaster General, two 
Senators and two Representatives. 

The practical work, including the choice of the lands 
to be purchased, will be carried out by the United States 
Biological Survey, which is now successfully administer- 
ing the Migratory Bird Treaty Act and maintaining na- 
tional wild life refuges. 
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DISCOVERING “THE RAINBOW OF THE DESERT” 


How beauatifal Zion Canyon, in the Heart of the Southwest, remained 
unknown for more than Sixty Years 


* -7ION NATIONAL PARK celebrated its fifth anniversary 

on November 19 last. Within these five years it has 
become one of the most famous spectacles in America. For 
sixty years previous to that it had been known, but only to 
a few Mormons and a dozen or two geologists. 

When the writer was there in 1920, a farmer said to him: 
‘I been here all my life but never thought it much. But, 
come to think of it, I ’spose it is pretty.’’ Another farmer 
said: ‘‘There’s a place over by Pangwitch maybe you’d 
like.’’ A year later the country was talking of Bryce 
Canyon—‘‘over by Pangwich.’’ 

About 1858, Mormons who were exploring the deserts in 
all directions from Salt Lake, discovered a promising irri- 
gable river which emerged from the lofty highly colored 
plateau country of far southern Utah. They named it the 
Virgin River, irrigated its broad valley, built villages, 
stone churches and schools, and farmed prosperously. 

Exploring the Virgin’s tributaries in search of other 
farming possibilities, they discovered a gorgeous cathedral- 
like canyon with towering carven walls of crimson and 
white, within which they raised fruits. An old peach or- 
chard remains there today. 

These settlements on the Virgin were part of many 
scattered over a considerable area of southern Utah which 
collectively they called Dixie, and it is still so called. 


Named by Brigham Young 

Far from highways, surrounded by broad reaches of 
desert, and avoided by the railroads which presently pen- 
etrated the Southwest, the people of Dixie knew little of 
the great nation growing up around their peaceful, pros- 
perous settlements. In 1861 Brigham Young visited these 
outlying posts of the Mormon church, recommended the 
growing of cotton, which was done for many years, and 
visited the crimson and white canyon. 

The famous leader of the Latter Day Saints was power- 
fully impressed with the grandeur and splendor of this 
canyon, which he named Little Zion. ‘‘No wonder,’’ wrote 
Captain C. E. Dutton, the celebrated geologist who studied 
it in the seventies, ‘‘that the fieree Mormon zealot who 
named it was reminded of the Great Zion on which his 
fervent thoughts were bent, of ‘houses not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’ ’’ 

There is a regional tradition that Brigham Young so 
named it because he saw its advantages as a fortress in the 
event of persecution driving the Mormons from their Zion 
at what is now Salt Lake City, but I have found no au- 
thority for this statement. 

Mormon villages, now picturesque in age, through which 
the traveler of today passes on his way to the national park, 
sprang up along the river to the very gates of the canyon. 
Until the coming of the tourist these deeply religious people 
of the Virgin Valley lived simple and remote lives. Many 
of them yet have never seen a railroad. 

. The Coming of the Geologists 

The coming of the geologists was the second stage in 
Zion’s history. Major Powell explored the country rapidly 
in the fall of 1870. It is unfortunate that one so gifted 
in description left none but scientifie records of the mar- 
velous spectacle from the entering gateway to the Narrows 
Seven miles above. Of the canyon from the beginning of 
the Narrows to the top of the White Cliff, he says: 

“‘The Indians call the canyon through which it (the 
Mukuntuweap River) runs Mukuntuweap or Straight 


Canyon. Entering this we have to wade up stream; often 
the water fills the entire channel, and, although we travel 
many miles, we find no flood plains, talus or broken piles 
of rock at the foot of the cliff. The walls have smooth, plain 
faces and are everywhere very regular and vertical for a 
thousand feet or more, where they seem to break in shelv- 
ing slopes to higher altitudes; and everywhere, as we go 
along, we find springs bursting out at the foot of the walls; 
and, passing these, the river above becomes steadily smaller ; 
the great body of water which runs below bursts out from 
beneath this great load of red sandstone. As we go up the 
canyon, it comes to be but a creek, then a brook.’’ 

Several years later, Captain Dutton studied it as a part 
of a geological whole and described it in his ‘‘Tertiary 
History of the Grand Canyon District,’’ a classic of in- 
spired description as well as scholarly insight which, long 
out of print, the United States Geological Survey would do 
well to give to the world in a new, annotated edition. 


The ‘‘Discovery’’ of Zion 


From that time on Little Zion lay for years in the ob- 
security of isolation. Captain Dutton had done his work 
so well that exploring geologists passed on to other fields. 
It still remained unknown to the people after President 
Taft set it apart under the Antiquities Act, in 1909, as the 
Mukuntuweap National Monument. 

It is almost unbelievable that so extraordinary a scenic 
spectacle, well known for many years to a prosperous farm- 
ing community and the subject of scientific study and offi- 
cial enactment, should have remained unknown to the na- 
tion until 1915. 

For several years before, rumors of its beauty had been 
in circulation. In that year a Boston tourist agency sent 
scouts to the region to investigate the truth of these stories. 
Their reports were so enthusiastic that Gerrit Fort, vice- 
president of the Boston and Maine Railroad, who was then 
General Passenger Manager of the Union Pacific system, led 
a party into the canyon, and reported his findings to the 
Interior Department. 

The following year Horace M. Albright, then Assistant 
Director of the National Park Service, made a rapid in- 
spection and returned an enthusiast. In 1917 the National 
Park Service defined larger boundaries, and President 
Wilson changed the name to Zion National Monument. 
Willis T. Lee of the United States Geological Survey vis- 
ited the region and prepared a geological and scenic sum- 
mary. 

Meantime Senator Smoot of Utah had secured an appro- 
priation for a motor road which opened the canyon to 
travel, and, in November, 1919, Congress created it a Na- 
tional Park. 


INSULTING 


Never was a noble and world-celebrated game fish so 
grievously insulted as the Tuna. 

Under his common Eastern name of ‘‘horse-mackerel’’ 
he was, until a few years ago, supposed to be unpalatable. 
It was on the Pacific coast that he won his place in the sun. 
The first canners to educate the public to a new delicacy 
ealled him ‘‘tunafish,’’ so that common folks, I suppose, 
wouldn’t mistake him for pork or succotash. 

And so he will always be known, probably, to millions. 
It would be as sensible to sell a leg of lambmeat, or a shad- 
fish, or a chickenbird. 
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OBJECTS 


1. To conserve nature and win all America to its appreciation and study. 

2. To encourage use of the National Parks System for enjoyment of its unsurpassed 
spiritual and educational value. 

8. To protect National Parks against whatever may tend to disturb their continuity 
of natural conditions or to diminish their effectiveness as supreme expressions of beauty 
and majesty in nature. 

4. To promote use of National Parks for purposes of popular education and scientific 
investigation. 

5. To promote a national recreational policy under which publicly owned lands of the 
nation shall be equipped for recreational service of the people so far as this is consistent 
with other requirements. 

6. To protect wild birds, animals and plants, and conserve typical areas existing under 
primitive conditions. 

7. To aid specialist organizations, and to interest organizations of many kinds and the 
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people generally, in these objectives. 
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Photograph by S. N. LEEex YELLOWSTONE ELK ON THEIR Winter RANGE 
FEBRUARY VIEW OF THE TETON MOUNTAINS, WYOMING 
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Showing the National Parks System as our Super-University of Nature 
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Photograph by J. T. Borsen 
EL CAPITAN, YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


‘*They are not objects to be worshipped, but they are altars over which which we may worship’’—MERRIAM. 








